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ABSTRACT 

Analysis of followup studies of graduates of College 
of Education doctoral progams at Ohio State and Michigan State 
universities considered alumni perceptions of doctoral guidance 
committee activities in planning course work, preparing and 
administering comprehensive evaluations, and guiding dissertation 
research. Questionnaire responses from a total of 576 graduates from 
both programs were analyzed. Although demographic characteristics of 
the two groups differed significantly, most findings were consistent 
across both institutions in such areas as satisfaction with quality 
of assistance; evaluation of and satisfaction with course worl:; 
preparation for comprehensive examinations; and need for more 
preparation in research methodology for completion of their 
dissertations. Some striking contrasts were also found in such areas 
as the number of articles published based on their dissertations. 
Recomraendat ions for guidance committees stemmming from survey 
responses include : (1) encouraging students to take meaningful 
coursework outside of the college of education; (2) ensuring that 
students get enough background in research methodology; (3) providing 
a clear sense of the content that will be tested in examinations; (4) 
maintaining high standards and offering constructive feedback to 
students when evaluating their performance; and (5) adding members, 
if necessary, to the guidance committees to ensure expertise in 
fields like research methodology and theory. (CB) 
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Abstrac 



This investigation provided a comparative analysis o-f results of 
follow-up studies cf graduates of doctoral programs at The. Ohio State and 
Michigan State Un i ver s i t i es « The same questionnaire survey and similar 
sampling procedures tvere used in both settings. The survey considered 
alumni perceptions^ of guidance committee activities, course work, 
comprehensive examinations, and dissertations. Most findings were 
consistent across both institutions (e.g., about one-fifth of the 
graduates f^om both universities wish they had taken more course work in 
research methodology). Hovjever, some striking contrasts were also found 
(e.g., the proportion of Graduates who published articles based on their 
dissertations was 40% at one univeisity and 23% at the other). The 
repor**^ offers recommendations for doctoral guidance committees suggested 
by the f i ndi ngs . 
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Recommendat i ons for Doc toral Gu i dance Cojtiiti i t tees 
Suggested by Fol 1 ow-Up Studies at Two Universities 

Doctoral guidance committees often exercise considerable autonomy in 
structuring the graduate studies of individual Ph.D. candidates. It is 
not uncommon for these committees to have a. decisive influence on 
decisions regarding the course work each candidate will complete, the 
format and content of comprehensive examinations, and the substance and 
methodology of doctoral dissertations. Given this potential sphere of 
influence, it is somewhat surprising that feedback and advice from former 
students seldom play a prominent role in the development of guidelines 
and policies that shape guidance committee activities. For whatever 
reasons, follow-up studies of Ph.D. programs which might serve as a 
source of guidance for policy makers are rarely reported in the 
literature. Major studies of this type that have been reported are more 
concerned with describing the national status of advanced degree prograi:^s 
in education than with identifying specific ways in which doctoral 
programs might be improved (e.g.. Brown, 1966, Schneider et al . , 1984). 

This investigation provides a comparative analysis of the r^-sults of 
follow-up studies of graduates of doctoral programs in Colleges of 
Education at two universities - Michigan State University <MSU) and The 
Ohio State Universi^*y <OSU) . Both of these studiG^s were designed to 
provide feedback ''.o faculty and admi n i stators directed towa'^d 
modifications and improvements in graduate progran>s« The same survey 
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questionnaire (Freeman and Byers, 1982!) and comparable sampling plans 
were used at both universities. These procedures; prov ded a comparative 
baseline for interpreting the advice o-f alumni at each institution. 

The basic purpose of this report is to describe alumn perception' 
of the role of doctoral guidance committees in pi nning programs of 
study, preparing and administering comprehensive examinations, and 
guiding dissertation research. The fact that guidance committees at Ohio 
State and Michigan State typically have a strong voice in designing 
graduate programs of study is an important condition to consider wher 
interpreting the findings. Because the data were gathered in two 
university contexts, the report will emphasize results that are likely to 
generalize beyond a single university setting. Recommendations suggested 
"oy these results should facilitate improvements in guidance committee 
performance in comparable universities throughout the country. 

Procedures 

Samp 1 e 

During fall term, 1982 questionnaire surveys were mailed to u census 
of all individuals who graduated from doctoral programs at Michigan State 
University during a five year period, beginning with the \976-77 academic 
year and ending with the 1980-81 academic year. During spring term, 1983 
the same questionnaire was sent to all who graduated from Ph.D. programs 
at The Ohio JJtate University from summer quarter, 1978 through tall term, 
1982. Because the sampling frames were somewhat different, the average 
time lag between graduation and survey administration was greater at MSU 
than at CSU. This difference should be considered when interpreting 
responses that might be ex;jected to vary as a function of length of time 
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since graduation (e.g., current salary). 

Two mailings at each institution resulted in returns from 365 
graduates (57%) from one institution and 311 graduates (58X) from the 
other. Because participants sometimes chose to skip questions, sample 
sizes were usually somewhat smaller than these two figures and varied 
slightly from one analysis to the next. 

Contrary to what one might expect, the demographic characteristics of 
the two groups differed in significant ways. For example, relative to 
their Ohio State counterparts, Ph.D. alumni from Michigan State were more 
likely to be males <70'A vs. 53%) and to have relied on a full-time job to 
finance their graduate studiies (55% vs. 26>i) - More important, there were 
substantive differences in the major fields of study represented in the 
two samples. Whereas 39'A of the Michigan State sample earned Ph.D.s in 
K-12 administration or higher education, only 13'A of the Ohio State 
graduates majored in these two fields. On the other hand, l&'A of the 
graduates in the Ohio State sample and only two percent of the Michigan 
State alumni earned Ph.D.s in physical or vocational education. 

These and other striking differences in sample characteristics 
suggest that the two university contexts should not be viewed as 
equivalent when interpreting results of analyses considered in this 
report. This is particularly important when interpreting similarities in 
findings across the two institutions. 

Re'^u 1 ts 

Overv i ew s 

Given the? basic purpose of this report, the? analyses which follow 
will tend to emphasize dim$?nsions where there was the greatest room for 
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improvement in guidance committee performance. It is therefore important 
to recognize from the outset that Michigan State and Ohio State alumni 
were generally very satisfied with their guidance committees and with the 
quality of all facets of their graduate programs. Sixty percent agreed or 
strongly agreed that they were better qualified for their current 
position than graduates of comparable advanced degree programs at other 
institutions; less than ten percent disagreed with this statement- It is 
also important to recognize that since the years considered in the study, 
there have been major changes in graduate programs and policies at both 
institutions. 

For obvious reasons, university identities will not be revealed in 
all descriptions that follow. Rather, the two univerities will sometimes 
be referred to as ASU and BSU. 

Doctoral Guidance Comniittees; 

With one exception, survey participants were very satisfied with the 
quality of assistance they received from their doctoral guidance 
committees. For example, about ^.wo-thirds of the alumni ■f'^om both 
universities rated their committees as "exceptional" or "strong" in 
providing constructive criticism regarding the design of their 
dissertation study and in pressing them for professional excellence. On 
the other hand, a r.?latively high percentage of those who looked to their 
committees for assistance in finding jobs were disappointed by their 
committee's response. Fifty-six percent of the graduates frofii ASU who 
needed Jobs rat3d their committee as "inadequate" or "weak'* in providing 
assistance in finding employment. The comparable figure for BSU graduates 
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was 37X. 

Two items on the questionnaire asked graduates i -f there were at 
least one individual on their committee who was "thoroughly versed in the 
research methodology" used in their dissertation study and at least one 
member who had "expertise in the theor y/pro-f ess i onal literature" on which 
their dissertation was based. Using responses to these two questions as a 
guide, it was possible to identify graduates who had worked with 
"complete" committees (i.e., committees that satisfied both conditions) 
and alumni who had worked with "incomplete" committees (i.e., committees 
that -failed to satis-fy at least one o-f the two conditions). About \9'A of 
the respondents in the BSU sample and 22'A of the ASU alumni had worked 
with incomplete committees. 

The data in Table 1 describe the results of a series of exploratory 
analyses that examined potential relations between committee composition 
and graduates'' ratings of committee performance. As these data indicate, 
ratings at both universii. es were consistently higher for "complete" than 
for "incomplete" comniittees across all areas of performance cited on the 
suruey. As shown in the columns labeled "t," t~tests indicated that these 
differences were statistically significant at both universities (with the 
probability of a Type I error fixed at .05 at each institution). 



Insert Table 1 about here 

In i n terpre t i nr: t:hese results, it is important to consider that 
tiiese statistical tests do not provide e^M donee ov causality and do not 
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even describe the direction of the relation between the two variables. It 
is possible, for example, that relative to those who had negative 
feelings about their graduate studies, individuals with positive feelings 
were more lenient when making judgments about whether their committee 
included individuals with theoretical and methodological expertise. 
Nevertheless, we believe that these data provide adequate support for 
recommending that stronger measures should be taken at both institucions 
to ensure that virtually all guidance committees include members who have 
expertise in the methodology and subject matter of the candidate^'s 
di sser tat i on . 

Ph.D. Course UJork: 

One of the most informative sections of the questionnaire asked 
survey participants to identify the number of courses they completed in 
their doctoral programs that focused on each of 36 curricular areas 
(e.g., teacher education). Participants were then asked, "If you were 
beginning your graduate program now, how would you alter the number of 
courses you would take in each area so that you would be in a better 
position to satisfy your current professional goals?" By checking the 
appropriate spac?s on their questionnaire booklet, alumni indicated that 
they would take more courses, less courses, or the same number of courses 
in each of the 36 ^reas. Despite substantive differences in the major 
fields of Ph.D. study among graduates in the Michigan State and Ohio 
State samples <see earlier description of the sair.ples), the results were 
very consistent across both institutions. Therefore, even though we do 
not have data from other universities, we suspect that the findings will 
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generalize to a variety of university contexts. 

In general , graduates from both universities were satisfied with the 
number of courses they had taken in each of the 36 curricular areas. 
Across all areas, at least two-thirds of the respondents in both samples 
indicated that if they were starting over again, they would not change 
the number of courses they had taken in a given field. Curricular areas 
in which a majority of Ohio State graduates took one or more courses are 
described in Part A of Table 2. The seven areas in which Michigan State 
graduates were most likely to have taken courses are also shown in this 
portion of the table. Five curricular areas on these two lists 
overlapped. They were: statistics and research design, measurement/ 
evaluation, philosophy of education, program evaluation and learning 
systems desi gn/de ve 1 opmen t . 



Although most graduates were satisfied with the number of courses 
they completed in each area, it should be noted that many wished they had 
taken more courses in certain areas. These are identified in Part B of 
Table 2- Once again there was a remarkable similarity in the curricular 
areas that were identified at Ohio State and Michigan State. Between 17 
and 25 percent of the graduates from both institutions wished they had 
taken more course work in program evaluation, statistics and research 
design, learning systems design and de ve 1 opmcn t , measurement/evaluation, 
and field methods/ethnography. 

There is an obvious overlap between the list of areas in Part B of 



Insert Table 2 about here 
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Table 2 and those described in Part A. It would appear from these two 
sets of data that even though Ph.D. guidance committees at both 
institutions encouraged students to take courses in research methodology, 
they often underestimated the number of courses required to establish a 
working knowledge in these fields- 
Feedback from graduates also identified one other area that should 
concern guidance committers when planning programs of study. In the eyes 
of Ph.D. graduates, the pr:-)portion of coursework completed outside the 
College of Education was often too low. The median number of non-College . 
of Education courses completed by Michigan State graduates was 5.2; the 
corresponding figure -for the Ohio State sample we . ; . Yet, nearly 
two-thirds of the alumni from both universities re; cd that if they had 
it to do over again, they would hav<=» taken more courses outside the 
College of Education. About one-fourth said they would have taken alot 
more courses of this type. 

Compr ehens i ve Examinations; 

At the time of the study, neither univeri ty had a college-wide 
policy governing the design and administration of comprehensive 
examinations. With the exception c' a few departments and program areas 
where consistent practices were followed, guidance committees had a free 
hand in shaping examination proce^^ures. Nevertheless, there were clear 
differences in the ways in which comprehensive examinations were 
typically administered at the two institutions. For example, whereas 
ninety-four percent of t e BSU alumni toc!( both oral and written exams, 
only 167. of the ASU graduates were tested in this way. Most ASU graduates 
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(80/i) took written exams only. In addition, in contrast to only of 
ASU graduates, 76% of the BSU alumni agreed that their "study efforts 
were guided by a clear sense of what would be covered on the exams." 
Relative to their ASU counterparts, BSU graduates also: (a) spent more 
time preparing for their comprehensive exams (median = 5.6 weeks vs. 4.6 
weeks), (b) were more likely to agree that they received constructive 
feedback regarding their performance (74>i vs. 42%), and (c) were more 
likely to pass the exams the first time they took them (98% vs. 89%). 

Although this set of questions asked respondents to describe their 
perceptions of how committees functioned, we believe that the variation 
in responses that occured reflected actual differences in committee 
practices at the two institutions. Given this assumption, it is important 
to consider that a higher percentage of BSU than ASU graduates agreed 
that "preparing for comprehensive exams was a useful learning experience" 
(79% vs. 66%). This finding raises a question of whether differences in 
format (oral and written vs. written only), level of guidance regarding 
content to be tested, length of preparation time, and level of feedback 
regarding a candidate^'s performance result in differences in perceptions 
of the educational value of compr ehens i t;e examinations. The results of 
exploratory analyses contrasting perceptions of the educational value of 
comprehensive exams for different conditions on each of these variables 
are presented in Table 3. To control for an obvious source of bias, only 
those graduates who passed comprehensive examinations in their major 
field the first time they took them were included in these analyses. With 
this restriction, there were 266 graduates in the ASU sample and 354 
alumni in the BSU sample. 
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I n sen I Tabi e 3 abou t here 

As these data indicate, the format of the exam was the only 
predictor variable that was not signficantly related to perceptions of 
the educational value of comprehensive examinations. In general, those 
who agreed that <a) the content of the exam was clearly specified and <b) 
they received constructive feedback regarding their performance were more 
likely to agree that preparing for the exams was a useful learning 
experience than was true of those who did not feel that their 
comprehensive exams had these characteristics. There was also a direct 
relationship be-tween perceptions of the educational value of 
comprehensive examinations and the length of time candidates spent 
preparing to take them. Once again, it is important to recognize that 
these results do not provide evidence of causal relationships. 
Nevertheless, we are convinced by these analyses that guidance committees 
should pay close attention to these variables when constructing, 
administering, and evaluating comprehensive examinations. 

As noted earlier, a majority of graduates at both institutions 
reported spending the equivalent of less than five and one-half weeks (40 
hour workweeks) preparing for their comprehensive exams. It is unlikely 
that these reports underestimate the amount of time graduates actually 
spent on this task. Yet, at both institutions the probabilities were 
extremely high that students would pass these tests the first time they 
took them <BSU = 98X; ASU = 89%). Given these findings, we believe that 
the graduate faculties at both institutions should question whether it is 
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possible -for a majority of students to realize the intended goals of 
comprehensive examinations in less than five and one-half weeks of study. 
If not, adjustments should be made in stated purposes or in examination 
procedures. 

Dissertations and Research Publications; 

In contrast to the section of the questionnaire that dealt with 
comprehensive examinations, there were striking similarities in how 
Michigan State and Ohio State graduates responded to questions dealing 
with dissertations and research publications. This pattern of results is 
perhaps best illustrated by responses to an item calling for graduates to 
describe the nature of their dissertation research (see Table 4), Despite 
clear differences in major fields of study represented by the Ohio State 
and Michigan State samples, there were consistent i nter-i nst i tu I ^1 
similarities in the percentages of students who completed each type of 
dissertation study cited in the survey. 



Insert Table 4 About Here 



As described earlier, there were also clear similarities in how 
alumni from both universities rated guidance committee performance in 
areas related to the design and implementation of the dissertation study 
(see Table 1). It should also be recalled that those who worked with 
committees that included at least one member who was thoroughly versed in 
theory and one who had expertise in the research methodology used in the 
dissertation study rated their committees'' performance higher than those 
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who worked with "incomplete" ccwnmittees. It is therefore interesting to 
note that there was no relationship between committee composition and the 
average length of time it took graduates to complete their dissertations. 
Regardless of whether one worked with a "complete" or an "incomplete" 
committee, it took an average of about 54 workweeks <40 hours per week) 
to finish the disseration at Michigan State and 52 workweeks at Ohio 
State. Once again, these two figures were very similar and represented 
estimates of the total length of time it would have taken to complete the 
disseration if candidates had devoted full-time to this task. 

Sixty-one percent of the Ohio State sample and 567. of the Michigan 
State alumni reported that they were "thoroughly prepared" in the 
methodology used in their dissertations. However, a disproportionately 
high percentage of those who had relatively weak backgrounds in 
methodology worked with "incomplete" committees. At Ohio State, the 
proportion of graduates who said they were thoroughly prepared in their 
d i sser tat i on s methodology was much lower for graduates who worked with 
incomplete canmittees than for alumni who worked with complete committees 
<39% vs. . At Michigan State, the corresponding figures were 41/i and 

62X. These results prov i de strong testimony for our earlier 
recOTwnendat i on regardi ng commi t tee compos i t i on . 

With cne exception, there were also striking similarities in the 
proportion of graduates who participated in each of the areas of 
publication cited on the survey. Since graduation, 50% of Michigan 
Stater's alumni and 49^i of Ohio Stater's graduates have presented at least 
one paper at a national conference. Likewise, the percentages of 
graduates who have published one or more articles in a refereed journaJ 
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(Ohio State = 31'/.', Mich i gan State — or ujho have written at least one 

contract/grant proposal (Michigan State = 47X; Ohio State = 43X) were 
very simi 1 ar . 

On the other hand, the proportion of BSD alumni who used the 
•findings of tf^eir dissertations as the basis for publish/:ig one or more 
articles in professional Journals (not necessarily refcreed) was noarly 
double the corresponding figure for ASU (40X vs. 23% ) . This contrast 
suggests a clear difference in normative expectations regardir^o the 
publication of dissertation findings at the two institutions. Hou^ever, 
given our views on t;,e role of dissertations in graduate studies, we 
believe these percentages should have been higher at both universities. 
Because candidates spent the equivalent of one full year completing their 
dissertation research, it does not seem unreasonable to expect that with 
well chosen topics and stronger encouragement, more than 40% of the 
graduates would have reported their findings in the professional 
1 i ter atur e . 

Recommendat i ons 

The following recommendations are intended to capture the advice of 
alumni to doctoral guidance committees in Colleges of Education at 
Michigan State and Ohio State Universities: 

1 . When ass isting individuals in planning their Ph.D. course work, 
guidance committees should ... 

(a) ensure that candidates take a sufficient number of 
courses to ac quire a work i ng knowl edge of the research 
me thodol ogy/ i nqu i ry skills they are likely to use in 
their professional roles. 

(b) encourage candidates to take courses outside the college 
of education that will make a substantive contribution 
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to their graduate programs of study. 

2. When designing and administering comprehensive examinations, 
guidance coronittees should be guided by a clear concept of the 
ro1'^<s> and vuncticn<s) of these exams and should strive to 
enhance p^frceptions of thtir educational value by ... 

(a) providing a clear sense of the content that will be 
tested • 

(b) maintaining high standards and offering constructive 
feedback when evaluating the performance of each 
cand i da te . 

(c) actively encouraging students to spend an adequate 
amount of time preparing for the exams. 

3. UJhen assisting candidates in the design and conduct of 
d i sser tation studies, gui dance comm i t tees shou 1 d . . . 

(a) add members, if necessary, to ensure that the 
coinmi ttee includes at least one individual who 
has expertise in... 

- the research methodology used in the dissertation 

- the theory and professional literature supporting 
the study. 

(b) take an active role in... 

- assisting the candidate in selecting a worthwhile 
top i c 

- promoting the importance of publishing the findings. 

These recommendations reflect the perceptions of alumni who have 
completed doctoral programs at Michigan State and Ohio State 
Universities. Nevertheless, we are convinced that their application will 
lead to improvements in guidance corwnittee performance at comparable 
universities throughout the country. 
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Table 1 

Tests of Diffjrences in Mean Ratings of Guidance Conmittee 



Perforn^nce as a Function of Committee Composition 



pSU; 










ASU! 






Cofiplete 
(n=278) 


Incomplete 


t 






Complete 
(n=226) 


Incomplete 
■ (n=65) 


t 


3.69 
(1.06) 


3.35 
(1.17) 


2.09* 


(a) 


Assisting in planning your program of study 
(schedule of courses). 


3.73 
(1.01) 


3.22 
(1.10) 


3.39** 


4.04 
(0.88) 


!? 77 

•J . f r 

(0.79) 


2.48* 




Writing and reviewing your comprehensive 
exaiT^. 


3.67 
(0.94) 


3.21 
(1.10) 


2.96** 


4.12 
(0.96) 


3.67 
(1.07) 


3.07** 


(c) 


Pressing you for professional excellence. 


4.02 
(0.95) 


3.32 

(1.24) 


4.21** 


J. 08 
(1.33) 


2.52 
(1.41) 


2.39* 


(d) 


Assisting you in finding a job. 


2.57 
(1.29) 


1.98 
(1.22) 


2.70** 


3.99 
(1.09) 


3.41 
(1.08) 


3.88** 


(e) 


Providing constructive feedback regarding 
the design of your dissertation study. 


4.11 
(0.99) 


3.33 
(1.18) 


4.82** 


4.00 
(1.13) 


3.53 
(1.13) 


3.00** 


(f) 


Providing guidance and constructive 
feedback during execution and writing of 


4.03 
(1.13) 


3.25 
(1.27) 


4.39** 



the dissertation. 



Notes. Mean ratings based on a 5-point scale where 1 = inadequate, 2 = weak, 3 = adequate, 4 = strong, 
and 5 = exceptional. 

Numbers in parentheses are standard deviations 

Sample sizes cited in parentheses are maximum n*s. Because each item had a "does not apply" option, 
sanples were slightly smaller for most analyses; they were considerably smaller for category "d" 
where the complete and incomplete groups had n's of 188 and 44 at BSU and 136 and 42 at ASU. 

* p<.05 
** p<.01 
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Table 2 
Descriptions of Course Work 



A. Curricular Areas in Which Graduates Were Most 
Likely To Have Completed at Least One Course 



Ohio State 

statistics/ research design (94%) 

measurement/ evaluation (80%) 

philosophy of education (61%) 

program evaluation (61%) 

field methods/ ethnography (58%) 

learning systems design (55%) 

curriculum & instruction (51%) 



Michigan State 

statistics/research design (96%) 

measurement/ evaluation (87%) 

philosophy of education (76%) 

educational psychology (73%) 

program evaluation (73%) 

higher education (60%) 

learning systems design (58%) 



B. Areas in Which G: 
To Wish They Had 

Ohio State 

statistics/research design (26%) 

program evaluation (24%) 

learning systems design (21%) 

instructional media (21%) 

field methods/ ethnography (19%) 

me a sur ement/ eva 1 ua t i on (19%) 



•aduates Were Most Likely 
Taken More Courses 

Michigan State 

program evaluation (27%) 

politics of education (21%) 

learning systems design (60%) 

field methods/ ethnography (18%) 

statistics/research design (17%) 

measurement/ evaluation ( 17 % ) 



Note: The percent of alumni who took courses in each area (Part A) 
or who reported a desire to have taken more courses in a given 
field (Part B) are also shown. 
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Table 3 

Tests of Differences in the Perceived Educational Value 
of Comprehensive Examinations as a Function 
of S9lect^->d Exam Characteristics 







ASU: 


BSU: 




a • 


Format: 


Means : 








written 


3.82 (n=212) 


4.00 (n=19) 








J • 7 J \ n — 't± ) 


4 . XO (n=325; 








F-Ratio=l. 45 


F-Ratio=0 . 
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b. 


Exam Content was Clearlv 










SDecitied: 










agree 


4.25 (n=163) 


4.25 (n=262) 






neutral 


3.42 (n=38) 


3.64 (n=43) 






disagree 


2.95 (n=58) 


3.51 (n=38) 








F-Ratio=3 9.13** 


F-Ratio=16 


.10** 


c. 


Candidate Received Constructive 










FeedJDacK on Performance : 










agree 


4.14 (n=112) 


4.29 (n=251) 






neutral 


3.75 (n=44) 


3.58 (n=43) 






disagree 


3.54 (n=100) 


3.48 (n=50) 








F-Ratio=7.79** 


F-Ratio=22 


.91** 


d. 


Number of Weeks of Preparation: 










7 or more 


4.04 (n=72) 


4.24 (n=131) 






4-6 


3.92 (n=78) 


4.14 (n=137) 






3 or less 


3.62 (n=109) 


3.68 (n=74) 








F-Ratio=3 . 29* 


F-Ratio=8 . 


48** 



Notes : Means based on a 5-point Likert scale where 5 = strongly 
agree and 4. = strongly disagree that p];eparing for 
comprehensive exams was a useful learning experience. 

* p<.05 

** p<.01 
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Table 4 

Percent of Graduates Who Completed Various 
Types of DissertcXtion Research 







Ohio State: 


Michigan state: 


(a) 


Historical research 


6,2 


5.3 


(b) 


Case study 


4.2 


5.0 


(c) 


Descriptive investigation 


36.4 


33.9 


(d) 


Ethnography/ field study 


6.8 


3.7 


(e) 


Correlational study 


10.2 


10. 6 


(f) 


Experimental/ quasi- 
experimental study 


26.3 


31.2 


(g) 


Program evaluation 


2.5 


4,3 


(h) 


Other 


7.3 


6.0 
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